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Svening Yanuary 10 and Yanuary 10 and 20 C(fternoons 
THE ENTIRE ART COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
CLENDENIN J. RYAN 


Public Sale by Order of the Executors of His Estate 
CELEBRATED GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS 
BRITISH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAITS 
LIMOGES ENAMEL “GREAT PASSION” PL {QVLES BY NARDON PENICAULD 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN BRONZES 1 OTHER ART PROPERTY 


JANUARY 19 AT 8:15 JANUARY 19 AND 20 AT 2 


The Magnificent Paintings 


HIS small resplendent collection of thirty-six 
paintings includes such celebrated works as: 


Vichelle de France by a Fifteenth Century Bur- 


gundian Master, shown at the New York 
W orld’s Fair 

Portrait of a Man by Filippo Mazzola, from the 
Doria Palace, Rome 

Portrait of a Young Lady by Andrea Solario 

King George IV’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence 

Viss Catherine Chichester by George Romney 


Lady Frances Wyndham, Afterwards Lady Bur- 


rell by John Hoppner 


Dr. Alexander Lindsay of Pinkieburn by Sir 


Henry Raeburn 


Other important Gothic and Renaissance paint- 
ings, two works by Tiepolo from the Kress collec- 
tion and shown at the New York World’s Fair. 
Beechey’s King George III Reviewing the Prince 


of Wales’ Regiment from the Imperial German 


Other Important Art Property 


A SET of twelve Limoges painted enamel 
+2 plaques by Nardon Penicaud after the Mar- 
tin Schongauer Great Passion engravings. The 
Giovanni da Bologna Rape of the Sabines with 
original plinth, Alessandro Vittoria’s Youth 
Standing or S. Sebastian, and other Renaissance 
bronzes. By Rodin, Head of Balzac and Voix 
Intérieure for a Victor Hugo monument; a large 
group of Barye animal bronzes: and six bronze 
nudes by Harriet Frishmuth. 


Renaissance needlepainted velvets and other fab- 
rics, English and French furniture, Renaissance 
furniture. Oriental rugs, stained glass, silver, Min- 
ton and other table china and glass, and linens. 


Fully descriptive illustrated catalogue of the 
paintings and other art property, containing 
gravures and a color plate of the enamels: 

Two Dollars 


With the catalogue of the engravings and etch- 
ings collection: 


collection, Raeburn’s portrait of Francis Horner, 
V.P., and British sporting paintings. 


Two Dollars and a Half 


Exhibition from Saturday Yanuary iI— (f eekdays 9 to 5:30, Closed Sunday 


Simultaneously with the Exhibition of the CLENDENIN J. RYAN Print CoLLEecTION for 
PuBLic SALE JANUARY 17 and 18 and the Library for PusLic SALE JANUARY 17 
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“CHRISTIE’S” 
KNOE DLER |] LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult 
them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW 


D AVI D | __ INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 


TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 


! | CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
INGRES ] | BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 


JEWELS 








January 8th to 27th 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 


SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 
the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


LONDON: PARIS: 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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DAVID’S “MME. DE SERVAN”, 1800: SPRINGFIELD’S LOAN TO ITS DAVID-INGRES SHOW 
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THE ART NEWS 


DAVID e INGRES VIEW in NEW YORK 
Arrwal of the Springfield Show of Two Great Neo-Classicists 


-! WOULD be as ironical as most great art 
I movements seem to be if the classical ideals 
of David, long thought dead and: still roundly 
excoriated because superficially so excoriatable, 
returned to favor. Yet, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Lee Clarke, Jr., of the Springfield Museum 
who reviewed in THe Art News for last No- 
vember 25 the thrilling show of David and Ingres 
then at that Massachusetts institute but now 
as thrillingly shown at Knoedler & Company, 
this writer feels that the time has almost come. 
It is almost ripe for these once all conquering 
painters to return from their St. Helena. David 
indeed “went out” as a painter when Napoleon 
went to is St. Helena and though he had a 
brief reprieve during the Hundred Days, the 
Bourbons in 1816 made his exile permanent— 
in Brussels. Ingres, with all who love linealism, 
never “went out,” but in so far as linealism was 
overshadowed by other elements in the mod- 
ern movement, he has been more or less sub 
nimbo with some sophisticates. 

Let the scales fall from the eyes of the 

sophisticates in this exhibition! First, relegat- 
ing to its low artistic level the historical 
painting of David, as the Lictors Bearing to 
Brutus His Sons’ Bodies, of 1789 and in the 
collection of the Wadsworth Athenaeum, one 
is glad to cry up afresh the talents as por- 
traitist which this painter undoubtedly had. 
The Portrait of a Man, owned by Wildenstein 
& Co., for instance, is a tour de force, of which 
one would have thought David never delivered 
himself. Unfinished corner registers center the 
head, as though it had pierced a ring of paper. 
A Stuartesque trick, if you will, but consider 
then the head: it is as modern, as actual, as 
living as though it had been painted yesterday 
by an Orpen. Though freely handled as to pig- 
ment, it is built up so solidly that a head by 
Sargent or by Stuart seems frivolous along- 
side. 

Yet this Portrait of a Man is by the artist 
who was supposed to be dry. But it is not the 
only great portrait by him here. There is the 
Madame Tallien, belonging to Lady Mount- 
Stephen, a composition made glittering by a light 
copper colored shawl against a white long dress 
with blue trimmings. Blue and brown, which make 
an admirable palette in whatever intensities, are 
set off well against the pink flesh of Madame’s 
cheeks and they, the cheeks, go well in turn against 
the usual David shiny mushroom grey back- 
ground. This background is also in evidence in 
the Roman Warrior of 1824 and the Roman 
Youth with Horse, of like date, both from the 
Detroit Institute—two pictures which are not 
David at his best. 

Madame de Servan, dated as of 1800, from the 
Springfield Museum, is a tall canvas five feet 
high. Again the grey wall and white dress against 
which the sitter’s red turban, yellow and blue 
shawl, and red Empire chair and cushion properly 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


glow. Such primaries were affected, too, by In- 
gres, in the two pictures representing Paolo and 
Francesca, also in this show, which only differ 
in action and in highly enameled technique, a 
paint quality also characteristic of Ingres’ Raph- 
ael et la Fornarina from the Kerrigan Collection, 
replica of the Louvre painting. 

The Portrait of a Young Boy, loaned by the 


it is very reminiscent of work by early nineteenth 
century American portraitists, such as Vanderlyn 
and Morse. The Americans painted with less high 
finish, but also less flatly, and | think that by 
greater highlighting of the face and by more care- 
ful attention to the facial area they achieved 
greater characterization than David 

Little enough space can be devoted here to the 


LENT BY MR. DOUGLAS GORDON TO M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


Comtesse de Beauregard, was in the sale of the 
artist's paintings in Brussels in 1816, nine years 
before he died there. It is stiffer in feeling and 
shows the Davidian stylism of red glob of paint 
in the corner of the eye, which certain Americans 
like Morse caught up when they were in Paris 
and brought over to this country. This red shad- 
owing is even more apparent in the cheeks and 
nostrils of the distracted looking Self-Portrait, 
circa 1788, once belonging to Baron Alquier. This 
and the Portrait of a Woman are David at his 
most dix-huitiéme, for the little study of Marat, 
loaned by Mr. Frank Jewett Mather, is remark- 
ably up the alley of Delacroix. 

The Toledo Museum lends the Portrait of a 
Gentleman, the most beautifully painted of all 
the Davids as far as the furniture and the hands 
go. There is no date to it, but curiously enough 


~ 
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A VITAL AND PRECISE DRAWING OF “THE GATTEAUX FAMILY” BY INGRES, DATED? 1850 


Ingres portrait oils in the exhibition, in that they 
are few, only three compared with some eight 
David portraits. There is the Cherubini, a study 
of an apparently bitter old man, painted in 1841, 
of the Cincinnati Museum, the Mademoiselle 
Jeanne Gonin, dated 1821, from the Taft Museum 
in Cincinnati, and the freely handled Paul Le- 
moyne, painted in 1819 and belonging to the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas City. 
With Ingres, however, it is the drawings that take 
first place with this linealist. The Samuel Auguste 
Guerber Of1841, the breathless, slightly progna- 
thous Monsier Jal of the Mcllhenny Collection, 
and the double portrait of Leclere and Provost of 
the Smith College Museum, dated 1812 in Rome, 
are superlative things and tell the world that not 
only is this an old master, but that he is very much 
alive and up our street in this new year of 1940. 
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ica, by Martha Davidson, ap- 
peared in the 1939 ANNUAL 
of THe Art News. 
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pression in the preface written 
by Mr. Loo for his catalogue. 
So far as the present writer 
knows, this is the first time 
that this pioneering art dealer 
has given any information in 
print about his long experi- 
ence. He tells interesting facts 
about the accidents that 
brought Chinese sculpture in- 
to the Western market. AIl- 
though he never participated 
himself in the destruction of 
EXHIBITED AT C. T. LOO & COMPANY monuments, he was the inter- 
mediary through whom many 
pieces were brought to the Oc- 
cident. Mr. Loo’s remarks are 


especially appropriate in a 
T EK S T N EK KF N publication which is bound to 
become source material in the 

future. Surely the student of 

y v oP v Chinese art history will be 

Probably the Last Prwate Show of Great Sculpture eee ae cee 

which is illustrated every item 

BY ALFRED SALMONY displayed in an important ex- 

hibition. The admiration for 


masterpieces saved from the 
AS ITS first exhibition of the year, the C. T. who destroyed the caves and temples. At 


-Z Loo Gallery has just opened a comprehen- first, they merely decapitated Buddhist fig- 
sive exhibit of Chinese monumental stones which, ures to provide an easy supply for the ever 
it seems safe to predict, will be the last one of its growing although frequently superficial in- 
kind privately sponsored. There are several rea- terest in the unworldly ideals of Gautama’s 
sons behind such a prophecy. First, the Chinese teaching. However, when the serious collec 
government, more than fifteen years ago, passed tors of the West—led by those of Great 
a law prohibiting the exportation of antiques, a Britain—decided on the boycott of broken 
prohibition which has been enforced with varying heads, a boycott somewhat relaxed nowa- 
efficiency, but which has applied more readily to days, certain art dealers from Paris went 
large stone sculptures than to any other class of out with special machines to cut the stone, 
ancient art. Moreover, for reasons which may and they hired soldiers to protect their ac- 
differ from the patriotic aims of the Chinese, the tivity of devastation. Complete figures were 
Japanese administration in the occupied areas taken out of the living rock until the caves 
now upholds this stipulation of the Chinese law. of the central provinces were stripped of 
There might, of course, be a trickle of supply everything which could be removed. We 
from the International Settlements along the are faced with a situation, therefore, where 
coast, at least for the time being, if the collections a lack of material will perforce prevent the 
which were sent there for safekeeping included exportations with which the Chinese law 
sculpture. But it happens that very little has gone found itself unable to cope 
there. The brighter side of the sad picture is 
One would welcome this halt of the dispersal that many of the finest sculptures ever pro- 
of the Chinese national treasures were it not for duced in China found their way into West- 
the fact that it came too late. The scientists who, ern collections to become, as Mr. Loo puts 
at the beginning of the century, discovered, pho- it, “living ambassadors” of the Chinese 
tographed and described the sanctuaries of China genius. Nowhere were the opportunities to 
were closely followed by unscrupulous merchants collect great Chinese sculpture put to better 
use than in this country, as the vis- 
itor to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, the Univer- 
sity Museum in Philadelphia and 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art in Kansas City will 
easily realize. Based largely on 
works in these collections, a pro- 
fusely illustrated essay entitled 
Great Chinese Sculpture in Amer- 


“BUFFALO” SHANG STATU- 
ETTE FROM ANYANG FIND 
(LEFT); BODHISATTVA 
STELE, VI CENTURY (RIGHT) 


EXHIBITED AT C. T. LOO & COMPANY 


dangers of a war zone, may even overshadow 
momentarily the sympathy which we feel for a 
country despoiled of so many of its national 
monuments 

There are few problems connected with Chinese 
stone sculpture. The visitor to the Loo exhibition 
and the reader of this report may find himself 
well prepared by the many enlightening observa 
tions of Mrs. Davidson in the article mentioned 
above, or by the comprehensive and exhaustive 
publications of the Swedish scholar, Osvald Sirén. 
lhere is nothing left to the present writer but to 
add, to the introductions and descriptions which 
he had the honor to provide for Mr. Loo’s cata- 
logue, sidelights on the multitude of other known 
monuments 

\ few years ago, no one would have expected 
to be able to start off with Shang (fourteenth to 
twelfth century B.C.). However, very few stone 
sculptures have escaped the vigilance of the Chi- 
nese archaeologists recently excavating at Anyang, 
the site of the city which was the capital of Shang 
for nearly four hundred years. Most of the ob- 
jects tell the same story as the bone, bronze and 
jades of the period: they combine a summarily 
naturalistic outline with an abstract surface deco- 
ration. This common scheme is well represented 
in the exhibition by a monkey which forms the 
handle of a pestle, and by a piece of architectural 
decoration in the form of a monster mask. A han- 
dle with bird’s head and a statuette representing 
a water buffalo (illustrated on page 10, lower left) 
display unusual qualities through the absence of 
geometrical ornament. The primitive appearance 
of these animals may be due to a relationship 


UNUSUAL SUBJECT 
STELE WITH THE 


MATTER IN A WEI 
BUDDHIST TRINITY 


EXHIBITED AT C,. T. LOO & COMPANY 


EXHIBITED AT ¢ 


LOO & COMPANY 


EARLY VI CENTURY WINGED CHIMERA ON BASE FORMING COVER OF AN EPITAPH 


with a still earlier and as yet undiscovered art 
The water buffalo is similar to a well known 
bronze vessel in the form of the same animal 
owned by the Fogg Art Museum—which is equal- 
ly devoid of most of the usual surface decorations 
The smooth cylindrical form of both animals is 
interrupted by the ears, while the horns lie flat 
on the crown of the head. 

After having regretfully confirmed the fact that 
the following thousand years are the blankest spot 
in the history of Chinese stone sculpture, one can 
proceed to the well explored grounds of the Han 
period (202 B.C.-220 A.D.). Since there is more 
emphasis on “stone” than on “sculpture” at the 
exhibit, reliefs are chosen as the representatives 
of the era, although the very flat ones reveal what 
is really a pictorial spirit. In technique, subject 
matter and style the reliefs at Loo’s are similar 
to the wall decoration found in the famous fu- 
nerary chamber which was erected by a family 
named Wu in the Shantung Province around 150 
\.D. Indeed the resemblances are so strong that 
it may even be assumed that the artists responsi- 
ble for the Wu memorial were the authors of 
others which did not survive as a unit, and from 
which these reliefs may come 

Square plaques from an epitaph dated 173 A.D 
and decorated with tigers in high relief represent 
the sculptural trend of the time. Furthermore, 
they illustrate the achievement of the period in 
the simple, naturalistic representation of animals 

After Han, only animal sculpture remains non- 
Buddhist, and these representations of beasts were 
used in the service of the non-Buddhist death cult 
\ winged chimera standing on the circular cover 


of an epitaph (page 11, upper right) follows the 
formula best known through the gigantic com- 
panions of grave alleys near Nanking dated from 
circa 450 to 550 A.D. It becomes quite evident 
from such isolated examples as the epitaph, that 
the type extended to many parts of China. Their 
bodies appear provided with all the details and 
fantastic additions which remove them from real- 
ity. They are the first grotesque sculptures of 
China, but they preserve some earthly strength 
and a compactness of form which is not to be con- 
fused with the playful inventions which come 
nearly a thousand years later. 

The art of the first Buddhist period is con- 
veniently called Wei, and it lasts from approxi- 
mately 400 to 550 A.D. Sculpture and reliefs 
fulfilled their mission as temple centers, rock re- 
liefs or votive steles. Among the first sources of 
these works to be exploited forthe Western mar- 
ket were the caves of Yun Kang in Shansi Prov- 
ince, soon destroyed by the resulting vandalism 
or by restoration. In recent years the Lung men 
slope in Honan met a like fate—its monuments 
became the preferred representatives of the 
period, because their material had stood the dam- 
age of wind and weather better than the friable 
one of Yun Kang. A Buddha, a Bodhisattva and 
a flying angel retain even a good deal of their 
ancient polychrome, and two Bodhisattva heads, 
one with a richly decorated crown and one which 
is strangely bare, illustrate the artistic qualities 
which made them for many years the most de- 
sired antiquities of China 

Since not all of the Buddhist sites can be 

(Continued on page 18) 









BRAQUE: The COMPLEAT 
ECORATOR on EXHIBIT 


In Washington, San Francisco, Chicago 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


pom ae Fata 
LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 
THE ROUND TABLE,” MASTERPIECE OF 1929 


1TH something of the prescient caution that 
prompts peace-loving parents to arrange a 


party for their child immediately following its play- 





















































mate’s birthday fete even though their own off- 
spring’s anniversary is far distant, the Arts Club ot 
Chicago has arranged a countrywide traveling retro- 
spective of the art of Georges Braque to hold forth 
in Washington, San Francisco and Chicago the while 
his friend Pablo Picasso is being celebrated in two 
cities with the biggest one man, three ring show in 
history. Thus there will be at least one envious 
Cubist less to look lingeringly upon the furor at 
tracted by the Bad Boy of Barcelona and, of greater 
seriousness, an opportunity to see the painter who 
was most intimately associated with Picasso in the 
invention of what has come to be known as Cubism 





—in fact, frequently, as will be seen, the Spaniard’s LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR. | 

superior. fHE NEW SEMI-REALISTIC STYLE: “LA MODELE A L’ATELIER DE L’ARTISTE,” 1930 
The Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington has 

been holding the premiere of the Braque exhibition plays a surprising lacuna vis a vis the cur- | said a few weeks ago, when the Picasso Retro- 
surely a kindness to any artist because of the de- rent Picasso catalogue in the omission of spective opened, that | thought his Cubist period 
light invariably produced by that milieu. Hung in- M. Braque’s summer addresses. In sum, how- his greatest contribution, and longer views and 
formally through the spacious rooms and stair hall ever, it all makes a perfectly adequate showing deliberation have but strengthened that opinion 
of the pleasant rambling house which instantly puts with perhaps a slightly too strong accent on But even if Picasso was the inventor of Cubism, 
one on speaking terms with a picture, fifty-five oils the works of the last few years, though I won- Braque shows himself to have been, according to 
survey the oeuvre of the fifty-eight-year-old French- der whether this is due to numerical prepon- the simple things Cubism means to an ordinary 
man from the first resolution of his style, around derance or only to my annoyance with the semi- mortal, the better practitioner. | cannot judge, 
1909, until the most recent works of 1939. The cata- realistic style Braque has lately developed of course, on the basis of such obscure meta- 
logue is equipped with an unparalleled embarrass- But to begin at the beginning, it is inevit- physical standards as those introduced by Mr. 
ment of riches in the form of not less than three able that at this moment the young Braque Sweeney on the strength of the admittedly non- 
prefaces—written by Duncan Phillips, Henry Mc- is bound to interest one most, the Braque of factual speculation on whether or not “Braque’s 
Bride and James Johnson Sweeney—although it dis- igo8 and 1909 who was finding his way into earliest master was the sea.” | know only that in 
BRAQUE’S SUPREME DECORATIVE SENSE: “LES FLEURS,” 1027 Cubism by the road of terms of pure paint, of satisfactorily tactile sur- 
solid, logical French in- face, of harmonic architecture there is a marvel- 


LENT BY MR. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR, 


tellectuality, synchro- ous unity in Braque’s painting, from the brilliant 
nously with that turbu- fugue-like counterpoint of color and line in Les 
lent Catalonian whose Guéridons of 1922 through the only convincing 
violent cohabitation grey-brown | have seen in modern paint, Les 
with African idols had Fleurs of 1927, to the wondrous rose-pink which 
wedged him into geo- suffuses La Nappe Rose of 1938. ) 
metric abstraction. To These qualities mean to me the indispensable 
avoid the odious, one essentials of the great decorateur, of the spirit 
need not look at the that possessed a Bernardo Strozzi, an Oudry or 
two alongside. Yet as a Puvis de Chavannes, and | mean it as a high 
one sees those early compliment. Nobody has understood better than 
Braques, the plates of Braque the precise function of the pure painter 
fruit and the exercises in this day, therefore my only quarrel with him 
with the well-tempered is when he becomes precious in such semi-realism 
mandolin, one realizes as the tricky Modeéle a l'Atelier de l' Artiste, or 
that their absolute sense the posterish Falaises of 1938. These are beneath 
of pattern and color is the dignity of a distinguished painterly accom- 
readily communicated plice of architecture, for whom the limit of real- 
with a comprehensibil- ism ought to be such clever suggestion as the 
ity all to often missed leering African mask in the base of The Round 


Table. 
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New Lxhibitions of the Week 





FINE ART AND SOCIOLOGY : 
SIPORIN’S FIRST SOLO 


rBNuHE group of paintings and ink drawings by 
| Mitchell Siporin at the Downtown Gallery 
constitutes his first one man show, although his 
reputation has been established in group exhibi- 
tions for some time, and recently it has been 
particularly added to by his winning of the open 
National Competition to paint seventeen fresco 
panels for the St. Louis Post Office. The dozen or 
so works which are now being shown confirm his 
strength as a draftsman and his ability to han- 
dle social themes in terms which are plastically 
so sound that they contain a real comment upon 
contemporary social events as well as history. 

An inescapable im- 
pression from Siporin’s 
work is the flexibility of 
his style in handling dif- 
ferent media. Among 
the oils, People is per- 
haps the most success- 
ful, though the Museum 
of Modern Art has 
loaned The Refugees 
which it bought from 
the World’s Fair Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary 
Art, thereby giving to 
it a significant stamp ot 
approval. Its derelects 
huddle together in the 
lea of buildings which 
are a shambles, painful- 
ly symbolic of a civil- 
ization in ruins. People 
is more penetrating in 
its study of individual 
types, workers who are 
still holding their own, 
one feels, though against 
fearful odds. Behind 
the group is a magnifi- 
cent series of arches, 
which possess none of 
the flimsiness suggested 
in The Refugees, but 
which serve as a back- 
ground, the relic of oth- 
er times than the pres- 
ent. What are their 
resources, What their 
direction? The question rises in looking at both 
of these paintings, and at nearly all of Siporin’s 
work. They are questions imaginatively under- 
stood, and stirringly asked 

lechnically the gouaches here present a marked 
contrast to the handling of the oils. A curiously 
ragged feeling in the way the colors are used 
adapts itself to the ragged garments of the fig- 
ures, and is particularly effective in Siporin’s 
treatment of angry, threatening skies. But here 
and in the drawings the power of his draftsman- 
ship is unmistakable, and his manner of seeing his 
subjects both symbolically and at the same time 
with a realism shorn of insignificant detail, fit him 
to paint murals which should be superb. A 


A DECADE OF BAYLINSON’S 
PAINTING 


HE thirty paintings by A. S. Baylinson 

which the Uptown Galleries are showing 
mark a turning point in the artist's life as well 
as in his work, for they have all been made since 
1930 when he forsook Cubism for a more real- 
istic style. That year, too, he suffered the over- 
whelming misfortune of having all his work de- 
stroyed by fire, the product of twenty years of 


toil. There is, therefore, a special interest in the 
paintings which are now being shown 

There is refreshing sincerity in this artist’s 
groups of feminine figures and in the nudes 
which he models with so strong a sense of sculp- 
tural values. The gradations of warm sepia tones 
have a highly individual quality, for no one 
paints the heads and faces of women just as Bay- 
linson does. Bust, which is numbered 35 in this 
exhibition is one of his most tenderly executed 
studies of this subject. To the several women 
who sit in casual groups, he brings a sense of 
pattern which is always rhythmic and flowing of 
line, and no artist makes more of the detail of a 
print dress as a vital part of the design of a 
painting as a whole. Drawings Visualized, a typi- 





> 


EXHIBITED AT THE UPTOWN GALLERY 


cal group, demonstrates his facility in combining 
all these elements in color which is rich and full 
of variety. 

Also striking are the paintings of flowers. 
Cockscomb is especially clear and strong, so also 
is Geranium. Baylinson seems to go right to the 
heart of his subject, and, clear of all detail, to 
portray his feeling of its essential qualities. One 
or two landscapes are less pleasing than the fig- 
ures and flowers. Here the pigment is laid on 
with too heavy a hand, and lacks the invention 
of the richly surfaced White Kimono, which is a 
triumph of thick impasto. Baylinson is one of 
the artists who was profoundly influenced by 
the Armory Show, he gained much from it dur- 
ing his formative years, and this exhibition 
marks the new direction which his work has 
taken since he emerged into his own mature style 
of painting. 2G 


A SURVEY OF THE WOODCUT 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


‘ey Metropolitan Museum in Gallery A 23 


is showing the course of the woodcut in art 
from the fifteenth through the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The earliest existing French woodcuts are 
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dated 1450, a series of The Passion of Our Lord. 
\lso of the French fifteenth century school, but 
very late, is the marvelous colored woodcut The 
Sacred Monogram with the Virgin and Saints, 
which could fool quite a few unsuspecting people 
into thinking it were pure painting, an illumina- 
tion wholly in tempera, but the fact is that, al- 
though most skilfully painted, it has a woodcut 
base. Of the Italian fifteenth century school, 
there is the greatest rarity but one can judge what 
a ravishing art may have been lost to us in these 
early Italian woodcuts by a Milanese Christ Car- 
rying the Cross, one of those large woodcuts 
which were produced to be pasted on cassoni or 
other chests and on portable altars—as a conse- 
quence of which most of them have vanished. 

Of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there is a magnifi- 
cent print that, for car- 
rying power, matches 
even the Milanese 
Christ. This is Giuseppe 
Scolari’s St. George of 
about 1580. 

lhe section on chia- 
roscuro is instructive 
Uga da Carpi began the 
style about 1516 and 
found good pickings in 
the designs of Porde- 
none, as his Saturn 
shows. The style short- 
ly ended in the early 
seventeenth century 
with Christoffel Segher 
of Holland and Andrea 
Andreani, who was also 
great at adopting the 
designs of others like 
Motta da Reggio and 
Ligozzi, as in the En- 
tombment and the Vir- 
gin and Child. The style 
revived in the eight- 
eenth century with 
Jackson of Battersea, an 
important designer of 
wall paper who pasted 
one of Horace Wal- 
pole’s parlors with some 
of his chiaroscuro pa- 


“DRAWINGS VISUALIZED,” A RICHLY PIGMENTED STUDY IN DESIGN BY BAYLINSON pers. 


The achievements of 
the nineteenth century in the woodcut became 
handsome with Bewick, Blake, Calvert, and Pin- 
well in England, who turned the process into 
wood-engravings by changing the type of cutting 
instrument from a knife into a burin; and with 
Lepére, in France, who in the ‘eighties and the 
‘nineties developed the art of the colored wood- 


engraving. J.W.L. 


XVIII CENTURY OBJECTS 
AND A MODERN DESIGNER 


LIVELY contrast between the decorative 
objects of two centuries may be seen in 
comparing the current exhibitions of sporting 
china at the Ackermann Galleries and the simply 
designed silver, enamel and wood objects at Par- 
zinger, Inc. Stirrup cups of Rockingham and 
Derby at Ackermann’s are the product of the 
eighteenth century. Here, too, are plates and 
pitchers’ with hunting and coaching scenes 
painted on them as decoration, and among the 
figurines there is a pair of Whieldon porcelain 
horses, and hounds in both bronze and porcelain 
which are finely modeled. 
Parzinger shows the delicate silver, glass and 
enamel bowls and plates in a background of dull 
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mirrors with modern lighting which is a triumph 
of good taste and practical qualities. He com- 
bines light woods with leather imaginatively, and 
what decoration there is of the plain surfaced 
silver is in the beautifully molded detail of a 
handle or the curve of a foot. His designs re- 
mind one of the most successful Danish and 
Swedish work, but they have a lightness and re 
finement which the Scandanavian decorative ob- 
yects have only to a slight degree Parzinger’s de- 
signs are among the best modern ones in this 
country z4 


THE STORM AND STRIFE 
OF BECKMANN’'S ART 


MARKED ferribilita in the largest and most 
A ambitious of Max Beckmann’s oils, includ- 
ing the prize-winning triptych from the San Fran- 
cisco Fair, sets one to thinking at the Buchholz 
Gallery. Beckmann’s ideal is, as he quotes from a 
“cabalist,” to grasp the invisible by penetrating 
as deeply as possible into the visible. Unfortu- 
nately, he sometimes goes at once into the in- 
visible. 

However, Birth and Death do suggest all the 
horrors of those alphas and omegas of the here 
below. These pictures not only suggest but under- 
line them, though in Beckmann’s style of inch- 
broad and apparently inch-deep black paint. This 
stylism added to an often mussy composition is 
cluttering in effect and makes the decoding of 
Beckmann’s tendentious work particularly diffi- 
cult for this critic. The still-life, Lilacs and Green 
Gloves, and the clear cityscape, Sacré Coeur de 
Paris, are in another category and one finds them 
very pleasing. The Birth and Death are searing, 
horribly searing, and leave little that is encour- 
aging at all, although a deep contemplation—and 
this may be Beckmann’s moral—can have nothing 
but charity for those whose births and deaths are 
not properly attended. hie at © 


ECONOMY IN AN OFFERING 
BY ETTING 


NE of the auspicious exhibitions of the new 
year is Emlen Etting’s group of paintings 
at the Midtown Galleries. His ability to establish 
a mood by clear and economical means has broad- 
ened in its scope since, a year or two ago, he set 
a table with little on it but the outline of wine 


EXHIBITED AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


and fruit against a background of intense blue 
and distilled the essence of the scene so intuitively 
that one could say “Cap d’ Antibes, or within two 
miles of it!” The brilliance of the Mediterranean 
is here again in the painting called Gloria, and the 
scene is richer for Etting’s painting of a more 
complicated and subtle subject. But the clarity is 
still as clear and the artist's treatment of the 
shapes of every day things is fascinating. 

Iwo paintings of sailors enlarge the scope ot 
his subject matter—Wasting so completely felt 
that only the witty characterizations relieve the 
tedium, the feeling of endless inactivity experi- 
enced. [There is a wistful earnestness in these 
mariners which is shared by Hitch-biker, an ex- 
sailor if one judges his haberdashery correctly 
[hese are strongly felt types, and yet Etting has 
endowed them with sharp individuality. His abil 
ity to paint the desert is seen in Road to Taos and 
Pacific Freig lhe wide expanse of sky, tremu- 
lous with changing light, the cactus growth and 
sandy stretch have seldom been painted better 
and one is gratetul for the humorous twist of the 
little figures in the former, with their sunshades 
and rapid strides. 

Ihere are several other paintings in this group 
which it is hard to pass by: Spring, a lyrical little 
landscape with a child trudging through a flowery 
field, and Sunday Morning, another marvelous 
extraction of the essential feeling of a particular 
place. Actually this is an exhibition not to be 
passed by re 2 


NON-ABSTRACT APOSTLES 
OF ARCHIPENKO 


RTISTS who have studied with Archipenko, 
A some of them as long ago as ten years, hav- 
ing organized themselves as a group with the name 
“Collective,” are holding their first exhibition at 
the Passedoit Gallery. The array is impressive for 
it includes not only such sculptors as Doris Cae- 
sar, Sybil Kennedy and Lu Duble, but a group of 
painters and an illustrator of note. That Archi- 
penko has succeeded in helping each artist to de- 
velop along the lines of his individual talent is 
apparent in this exhibition, for there is hardly a 
trace of the teacher’s own style. In fact, what one 
misses is at least one example of his work in the 
collection, which is notable for its lack of abstract 
works, rather than for their inclusion. 

Stalking Cat by R. Caparn has emotional power 
in the slinking, stealthy quality of its mobile line. 
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“GLORIA” WITH MEDITERRANEAN BACKGROUND: EXAMPLE OF ETTING’S PATTERN 


THE ART NEWS 


kK. Eckstein’s head called /ntrospective Mood is 
well named, and Sybil Kennedy's bree Mexicans 
strikes a rhythmic note, not only in its implication 
of meaning, but also in the repetition of motive 
in the three banjo players’ broad hats and swing- 
ing feet. Slight caricature makes M. Q. Morgan's 
portrait heads amusing and piquant, Etienne 
being the better work of the two, and P. Ott’s 
white ceramic bust of The Dancer, Harold Kreutz- 
berg, which won a prize in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, is enormously etlective in this medium. The 
paintings by k. Marron stand out in this group 
and one is especially drawn to the black and 
white illustrations for Charlotte Bronté’s /ane 
Eyre by H. Sewall 5. t. 


CANTINE’S FIRST SHOW; 
RENNE’S WATERCOLORS 


QO CANTINE from parts as disparate as 
Panama and Woodstock has gathered her 
oils for a first one man show at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery. The Woodstock conclave has un- 
doubtedly influenced her style. Winter Rve, for 
example, without its signature, could be at once 
taken for an Arnold Blanch. There are other 
painters of the American scene, like Bohrod and 
Palmer, whose fused, softly and contoured work 
Cantine’s recalls. For this reason she is more suc- 
cessful in her non-United States scenes. She han- 
dles the colorful scenery of Tobago finely and 
The Shore, which would be better without the 
foreground driftwood, is a good landscape. She 
has talent in still-life and in portraiture, of which 
the Young Negro Girl and La Pollera are out- 
standing. The colors are gay and the drawing 
firm, especially in the Boy and Girl, where a news- 
paper with scareheads of war drops between the 
sitters, who are splendidly realized in too aca- 
demic a composition. 

O. A. Renne, with whose first exhibition several 
years ago Mrs. Harriman startled our composure 
—for he was then seventy-five years old and had 
not exhibited—is back again with his suggestive 
Burchfieldian papers. Though Renne, unlike 
another grand old man whose modesty is always 
notable for its absence, has to be sought out to 
exhibit and is rather confused at the thought, his 
papers have bold, loosely-strung washes. The col- 
ors have life because the drawing has life. In Clay 
Bank Renne makes the observer conscious of 
what happens underground in the reticulation of 
the root system. His washes, like Demuth’s, are of 
the transparent, mottled variety, and in Autumn 
Palisade, the purity and the play with color har- 
monies is immediately apparent. With Color 
Fugue and Tree On A Slope Renne discloses 
himself as at one with that late nineteenth cen- 
tury band—Homer Martin and Hercules Braba- 
zon—who were conscious of music and poetry in 
nature and put more than a modicum of both 
into their work. From whatsoever technical point 
of view we see it, it was a fine contribution. J. w. L. 


NEW YORK CITYSCAPES BY 
WEINSTOCK & TWORKOV 


WO excellent one man shows at the A.C.A 
5 ign the work of Jack Tworkov and Carol 
Weinstock, both of whom can go around New 
York and find material in the every day scenes 
which most people take for granted, and out of 
them make paintings which illuminate and enrich 
life for the spectator who shares their view. Twor- 
kov places the emphasis upon such activities as 
the concentration of a group of boys in The News- 
paper, an excellently organized design constructed 
with a minimum of line for its penetration of 
types. Little Girl Drawing and The Card Player 
are sensitively felt characterizations, and the lat- 
ter particularly is marked by the charm and 
originality of its color harmony, all mauves and 
greys with one focal point of magenta to describe 
a playing card. In Old Man at the Machine, a 
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portrait of the artist's father, Tworkov has gone 
more deeply than in any other painting in this 
group into the expression of character, but he has 
not lost sight of the basic pattern, using the half- 
finished coat and the work table and scissors as 
elements in a striking design. 

Carol Weinstock sees the softness of sky over 
a coal yard or dock, and uses the subtle differen- 
tiation of clouds no less effectively in a painting 
than she does the lettering of a sign for the Burns 
Coal Company. Hers is the gift for turning the 
detail of the city, sordid in some hands, dull and 
boring in others, into points of light and interest 
in her recreation of a mood. Third Avenue is an 
example of this, shimmering with the light from 
signs, and gay with the conglomerate mass of 
buildings which line the street. To what extent 
artists of the city in this vein educate the eye is 
hard to estimate, but for one observer their con- 
tribution is large. s. i 


LEO AMINO’S SCULPTURE IN 
EXOTIC WOODS 


EO AMINO, a young Japanese artist whose 
| ie sculpture in wood is now being shown at 
the Montross Gallery, came to this country ten 
years ago, and until 1938, when he studied eve- 
nings with Chaim Gross, had no training in the 
field of art. The current exhibition which is his 
first one man show, consists of works accom- 
plished during the last two years, and is astonish- 
ing both in quality and quantity. The smooth and 
polished surface which Amino employs is admir- 
ably adapted to the liquid, flowing line of his 
figures. Exotic woods such as lignum-vite and 
quebracho yield lovely graining, of which the 
artist takes full advantage 

Mother and Child, with its forms hardly more 
than suggested, is one of the most successful 
pieces. Another is Aspiration, in which he suggests 
much in the lift of the head and clasped arms of 
the figure. Amino controls his material with ease, 
and in the twenty-three pieces of sculpture ex- 
hibited there is imagination and variety of in- 
terest. tm 


THE PROGRESS OF ETNIER’S 
FIRM PAINTING 


HE Etnier exhibit at the Milch Gallery is the 
bigot best show to date. He has acquired a 
carefulness and substantiality in painting his land- 
scapes which is deliciously limpid. He never would 
have been a Dufy or a Van Dongen, much as he 
likes the race track or clothes pin shaped and 
elongated figures in streets. So, when he goes to 
the race track at Nassau, he shows, in the oil of 
that name, a genuine sense of design and of plac- 
ing the figures, even though they are about as 
impersonal as shop window mannequins. The 
depth of Etnier’s penetration into nature is shown 
by the beautiful picture, Pilings. Here, in the 
same key of limpid pearl-grey that he uses in 
The Pearl, Parker's Head, and Still Pond, he has 
dramatized an old boat house abandoned on its 
pilings several hundred yards from shore. Neither 
is there anything more in the scene to suggest 
the busy marts of men, but that, given the ar- 
rangement of the other pilings and the color of 
the water, is just what makes this canvas artistic. 

Gayer, more singing work of this type it would 
be difficult to see. Etnier has been impressed by 
the thought that garishness need not mean in- 
sipidity. His canvases are bright with the sun or 
with the joy of color. Note how, in Country 
Church he turns what must in real life have the 
dingy written about it into almost a temple of 
light, and how he has given the beauty of light 
to what in real life must be some pretty bad 
colored glass panes. 

In Tbe Fountain, painted in Nassau, he has 
with merely the side of a cottage, a not very deco- 
rative fountain, and a patch of Constable green 





EXHIBITED AT THE MILCH GALLERIES 
ATMOSPHERE AND EMOTION IN THE PAINTERLY TERMS OF ETNIER: “DEPARTURE” 


for grass, rendered as neat and gay a composition 
as you could desire. But that is art. Literally by 
turning on the loud pedal upon air, light, height, 
and color—atl on relatively small canvases— 
Etnier has achieved gay and sunny effects. Avaunt 
the word “garish” in perpetuo when speaking be- 
fore paintings like this. They have penetration, 
too, and in Departure the painter has uttered 
some usually unspoken words. It is quite obvious 
that by doing this and by generally making his 
style firmer, so that far from being “conservative” 
it is only more painterlike and less volatile, he 
has greatly built up his own reputation. oe 


PASTELS WHICH GLOW AND 
OTHER BRACKMANS 


F ROBERT BRACKMAN'SS oils, drawings, 
() and pastels at the Macbeth Gallery one has 
little hesitation in saying that the pastels are the 
finest. This, with due weight given to the un- 
doubted technical virtues that the oils show, is 
said with a bow, for the pastels have punch, some- 
thing—perhaps the only something—that the oils 
lack. The pastels are uncatalogued in the south 
gallery, so that unfortunately we do not have 
them by name for description; but that they are 
all fine both as to characterization and composi- 
tion we are quite sure. 

Among the oils there is a landscape which says 
little but says that with artful technique. The 
still-lifes are better even than the portraits, be- 
cause the too evident arrangement and economy 
of means in the portraits is more in consonance 
with a still-life problem. There are two portraits, 
one of Colonel and one of Mrs. Lindbergh, which 
seem just to miss ringing the bell in character 
drawing, but that they are beautifully painted no 
one can gainsay. This slight failure in punch is 
the only thing that, to this observer, is disap- 
pointing in Brackman’s work, but the deficiency, 
alas, stretches over a large field, casts a big 
shadow. The pastels have escaped. a8; & 


J. EPSTEIN’S SCULPTURE; 


PAINTING BY FERAT 
as BINATION of Jacob Epstein’s sculp- 


ture (and watercolors) and Serge Ferat’s 
oils take up the front room at the Marie Sterner 


Galleries. The reason one puts watercolors in pa- 
rentheses is that, compared with Epstein’s sculp- 
ture, the watercolors are hardly important and 
furnish still another example of the importance of 
being earnest, to wit, of sticking to one’s last. They 
have the rhythm of art without a great deal of 
art. The colors in the flowers are strong and deep, 
but rather muddy, and the compositions not at all 
exciting, probably because, though the mass is 
well enough suggested, there is not—as of course 
there has to be with every good flower piece—a 
certain differentiation between the individual 
flowers. Epstein’s sculpture has long had top rat- 
ing, generally too much of a top rating for this 
observer, who feels that outside of some monu- 
mental and highly controversial achievements in 
London, his portrait sculpture is no wise more 
significant than Rodin’s and technically inferior. 
One has the same rough scuffing on of clay, but 
by now the day of impressionism, with which this 
technique so pleasantly gee-ed, is over, and this 
style, as evidenced in the 77-Y7, an oriental girl 
in green bronze whose lips are painted red ('), 
seems old hat. Curious thing to say of as “ad- 
vanced” an artist as Epstein, but eventually 
truth will out. 

The decorative paintings of Serge Ferat are 
definitely Piccassoist in their harlequinading ten- 
dencies. Ferat is nothing like the draftsman 
that Picasso is, which makes his figure pieces dis- 
appointing, but his one landscape shown and his 
still-lifes, which blot out contours right and left, 
are interesting. 1 we t. 

; 


GREENWOOD’S RENDERING 
OF MEXICAN THEMES 


RACE GREENWOOD’S exhibition at the 

Bonestell Gallery consists of mural as well 
as easel paintings, drawings and prints, and there 
are also photographs of some of her fresco murals 
made for public buildings in Mexico. So broad a 
view of her work affirms and reaffirms her ability 
to handle the monumental forms which have made 
art a Vehicle for education and propaganda in 
Mexico. The weight and solidity suggested in the 
photographs of her murals in the Rodriguez Mar- 
ket is actually present in the mural which is 
being exhibited here, and was designed for, and 
will be installed in, a Tennessee Post Office. 

(Continued on page 20) 








Architecture Retold in Graphic Art 


History of Building 

Surveyed in Drawings 

e Prints, 1600-1940 
BY ADELYN D. BREESKIN 


NCLUDING architectural representations by 
both artists and architects Interpretations 


of Architecture in Drawings and Prints from the 
Renaissance through Le Corbusier 1s the title « 
an exnibdbition of ninety-lour prints at the rail 


more Museum of Art. From the free objective 


sketches of Ostade to the front elevation building 
plans of the early American architect, Asher 
Benjamin, and with examples by such architec- 
turally-minded artists as Piranesi and Meryon 


contrasting with pure landscape studies by Hirs 
vogel and Segonzac, the show is wide in range and 
Various in appeal 


Phe exhibition is separated into five major divi- 
sions, one for each century, with a separate alcove 
devoted to each. An introductory label points out 
that throughout the Gothic era, roughly indicated 
plans had been furnished builders, complete con- 
fidence having been placed in their ability to work 
from them, according to the conventional archi- 
tectural style of the time. The tradition of build 
ing was so well established among the builders 
and masons of each community, superintended 
and encouraged by the clergy, that elaborate 
architectural drawings were unnecessary. As late 
as the fifteenth century Gothic architects did not 
work over drawing boards, directing their atten- 
tion instead to the organization and administra- 
tion of actual architectural projects 

The Renaissance architect, in contrast, was an 
exotic scholar who interested himself in drawing 
on paper his individual interpretation of the new- 
ly rediscovered Classical style of architecture 
Builders and workmen generally lacked the media- 
eval tradition of craftsmanship, and _ therefore 





LENT BY PROFESSOR PAUL J. SACHS TO THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


FANTASY INSPIRED BY ARCHITECTURE: 


detailed drawing was necessary to make It pos- 
sible for them to execute the intricacies of Neo- 
classicism. This created a demand for brilliant 
virtuoso drattsmen, who have furnished such 
drawings from the fifteenth century down to our 
own times. Sansovino in Italy, and Du Cerceau 
in France are representative of these draftsmen 
of the Renaissance 

l-irst among the assembled draftsmen to be 
considered in the seventeenth century alcove are 
Claude le Lorrain in France, and Rembrandt and 
Ostade in Holland, who occasionally lent their 
great talents to the art of drawing architecture 

In a different class entirely belong the influen- 
tial designers Jean le Pautre in France, and 





LENT BY THE COOPER UNION MUSEUM OF THE ARTS OF DECORATION 
RENAISSANCE TRADITION IN THE “ELEVATION OF THE CHATEAU DE VERNEIUL” BY 
A MEMBER OF A NOTED FRENCH FAMILY OF ARCHITECTS, J. A. DU CERCEAU 
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ROMAN LANDSCAPE,” PIRANESI DRAWING 


Bibiena in Italy—the former the most prolific and 
brilliant draftsman of interiors, ceilings, chimney 
pieces, fountains and the like, for the palaces ot 
louis XIV, the latter a theatrical designer of very 
imaginative Rococo taste, whose work led direct- 
ly to Piranesi, greatest architectural draftsmen 

Piranesi represents the romantic aspect of eight- 
eenth century Classical archaeology, and is re 
sponsible, more than any other one person, for 
the development of the Classical fashion in deco- 
ration, which in England was called Adam style 
and in France, Empire. But before these styles 
evolved came that of Louis XV, well illustrated 
in this exhibition by the work of Boffrand, who 
was a representative decorative designer of this 
period, which abounded in designers. Even such 
important easel painters as Watteau, Fragonard 
and Boucher gave this branch of the arts their 
attention, designing screens, wall and ceiling dec- 
orations, and entire rooms 

Hubert Robert, until the nineteenth century, 
was a direct descendant of Piranesi, using Class- 
ical architecture as the main theme of his work. 
Many other artists, such as Constable and Pissaro, 
working in England and France respectively, pic- 
tured buildings incidentally. Characteristic of the 
times were the collections of “Views,” found in 
England, rendered mostly in watercolor, and then 
engraved or lithographed. Cotman, Girtin and 
Turner worked on such publications. Whistler and 
Meryon were independent talents who produced 
their best work in etching. In America the Class- 
ical Revival, stemming from Piranesi, took root 
in the architecture of men like Asher Benjamin, 
a Northerner, and Latrobe of Maryland. 

Within the forty years of our own century, a 
wide gamut of architectural style has already 
been used, in interpreting which some artists look 
backward and others forward. Comparing John 
Taylor Arms and Muirhead Bone, both of whom 
studied architecture, with Doesburg and Le Cor- 
busier, this is all too evident. We find that the 
French contemporary school uses architectural 
themes expressionistically, whereas the stand-pat 
Britishers continue in the nineteenth century 
realistic tradition. In America both viewpoints 
exist. Andrée Ruellan and Niles Spencer represent 
more modern trends. Lahey and Walcot the con- 
servative tradition. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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NEW YORK: SUNG SCROLLS 
FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


™ F SUNG origin, two paintings recently pur- 
() chased by the Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt are noteworthy additions to the Chinese col- 
lection. One is a religious scroll representing 
Li Chung Receives a Mandate which is remark- 
able, as Alan Priest points out in the Museum 
Bulletin, for the fact that it is dated in accord- 
ance with A.D. 1157, that it is Taoist and that 
its subject is almost unique 

When Buddhism, with its great hierarchy of 
dieties, Was introduced into China, the Taoists 
members of the most ancient religion of the 
country, reorganized their pantheon of nature 
worship, and started to make a series of addi- 
tional deities which continues to increase even 


today. The new Metropolitan painting shows a 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


“FOUR GUARDIAN WARRIORS” IN A CHINESE PAINTING, 1157 A.D. 


Taoist disciple proceeding to a sacred mountain 
to receive from the Supreme Pontiff of Taoism a 
precious mandate which he afterwards presents 
to Li Chung, the spiritual official of a district in 
Kiangsi Province. Two inscriptions, one contem- 
porary and one of the seventeenth century, ac- 
company the scroll. Of the painting itself, Mr. 
Priest writes: “it is not the work of a great 
master and like so much religious painting is 
anonymous. But it has in it the clarity of 
draughtsmanship, the vigor and assurance of a 
very great period. There is an analogy to medi- 
aeval art in the West, where most of the church 
workers were anonymous but the general level 
of production was very high. Apparently the 
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figures were roughly laid out, the ground pre- 
pared, the flat colors laid on and the outlines 
sketched on last. It is done in clear colors, blue 
yellow, red, green, and black and white. The 
greens are nearly all gone, the blacks have not 
stood up very well and in places have been crude- 
ly retouched. The treatment of the faces is espe- 
cially interesting. The outlines are done in a pale 
mauve, and high color is applied to the cheeks, 


giving them an almost modeled appearance. The 
features themselves and the hands are sketched 
in fine, quick lines in a tradition that goes all 
the way back to the Han dynasty. The whole 
thing is brilliant and lively and gives one some- 
thing of the pleasure of witnessing a real pro- 
cession. The dragons in the border fairly sparkle.” 

Ihe second painting, the Palaces of Ch’in ac- 
companies a moralistic poem which condemns the 
extravagance of the short Ch’in Dynasty (221-206 
B. C.), famed for “the burning of the books” in 
an attempt to wipe out past traditions. But a 
thousand years after the event the artist, instead 
of creating a real illustration of the strict moral- 
istic tone of the poem, has given us a sort of 
nostalgic pastoral of a dream world in which the 
tone of the sermon is entirely missing. 

Very much worn and faded, the scroll has been 
attributed to Chao Po-chii who flourished 1127- 
1162. It shares many of the characteristics of the 


work of this artist but, as Mr. Priest points out, 
it may very well be a Sung copy—and a fine one 
-of a composition from his hand. 


NEWARK: WALKOWITZ GIFT 
TO MUSEUM 


BRAHAM WALKOWITZ, the noted Ameri- 
A can artist whose gift of a group of his 
own production to the Brooklyn Museum has 
recently attracted wide attention, has given, in 
observance of his sixtieth birthday, about three 
hundred of his works in various media to the 
Newark Museum. 

Several oils and a few etchings are included, 
but the majority of the items are the pen and 
ink sketches, monotypes, watercolors and pastels 
for which the artist is known. There are abstrac- 
tions as well as objectiv e work done between 1904 
and 1932. 

The dancing of Isadora Duncan was recorded 
in numerous sketches by Walkowitz, and some of 
these are among the most interesting of his con- 
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tributions. The great dancer is shown in lyrical 
compositions in watercolor and pastel which ex- 
press her dancing movements, and in dozens of 
pen and ink drawings 


WASHINGTON: A NEW PLAN 
FOR CIRCULATING SHOWS 


O ENABLE American exhibiting agencies, 

large and small, to build up their own col- 
lections and to stimulate individuals to purchase 
the work of artists of our country, the American 
Federation of Arts has evolved a new exhibition 
plan for its traveling exhibitions. There are two 
schemes by which sales can be guaranteed: under 
the first, each exhibitor renting a show is free 
to choose one work which he will receive after the 
circuit is completed, for his collection; under the 
other plan, if he sells a certain number of ob- 


DETAIL OF A SUNG PAINTING: “THE PALACES OF CH’IN” 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





jects from the show which he has rented, the 
rental fee will be refunded in whole or in part. 
Since, in the past few years, the attendance at the 
Federation's exhibitions has increased out of all 
proportion to the sales, artists and dealers have 
been forced to keep their best work in metropoli- 
tan markets. It is hoped by the Federation that 
the new plans, by assuring sales to the painters, 
will lead to an improvement of the quality of the 
exhibitions circulated throughout the country. 


DENVER: THE PAINTING OF 
ERLE LORAN 


YATERGOLORS and gouaches by Erle 
Loran, a painter, teacher and critic of 

varied @xperience, are on exhibition at Chappell 
House. One of the most brilliant shows to have 
been exhibited in these galleries, the work of 
Loran, who has recently been painting in Cali- 
fornia where he is teaching at the University at 
Berkeley, shows strongly the influence of Cézanne 
of whose painting he has made a study, and an 
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understanding of the technique of Chinese and 
Japanese watercolor 

Donald Bear writes in the Denver Post of the 
exhibition 
painted directly with great economy of means 


Throughout Loran’s pictures are 


and with a profound insight into the underlying 
structural problems afforded by nature His 
brush sweeps across the paper with a steady beat 
of structural rhythm. He creates with opposites 
in color and in line and mass. When he paints the 
open country he imparts breadth of space and 
often gives it a sonorous chord of brooding tonal- 
ity. When his color is not gay, it has delectable 


enough defines with extraordinary success the 
characteristically graceful and harmonious com- 
position of the print 

The leading participants in the scene are de- 
rived from the Filippino Lippi Adoration of 
1490 in the Uffizi Gallery, while in other details 
Robetta exhibits his usual eclecticism in borrow- 
ing from Schongauer the visored cap lying in 
the foreground, and possibly from a painting 
by Ghirlandaio the trio of singing angels at the 
top. Although technically inferior in graphic style 
to Mantegna, Pollaiuolo, or the galaxy of 
anonymous Italian engravers of the Renaissance, 





LENT BY ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY & COMPANY TO THE DES MOINES ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS 
PAINTED BY BOUCHER FOR MME. DE POMPADOUR: “THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI” 


singing beauty which is especially brought out in 
his pictures, Barnyard, Minnesota, Proletarian Es- 
tate on the Mississippi and Storm Coming. From 
boats, signboards, ships, the crumbling facade of 
an old street, Loran makes epigrammatic state- 


ments that are literary in appeal but filled with 
amazing visual surprises.” 


DETROIT: AN ENGRAVING BY 
CRISTOFANO ROBETTA 
Be Print Department of the Detroit In- 


iL stitute of Arts has recently received, as the 
gift of Mr. John S. Newberry, a brilliant im- 
pression of Cristofano Robetta’s Adoration of 
the Magi. This engraving, long a favorite among 
admirers of Robetta’s fascinating style, radiates 
all the charm of Florentine art in the late years 
of the quattrocento and provides an excellent 
opportunity to study the artist’s peculiarly 
angular system of line work, which curiously 


Robetta nevertheless occupies a distinguished 
place in the history of line as a master who 
endears himself readily through the immediate 
appeal conveyed in the majority of his thirty- 
seven accepted engravings. 


WASHINGTON: VALDERRAMA 
OF CUBA 


NDER the auspices of the National Collec- 
U tion of Fine Arts, work by the noted Cuban 
artist, Esteban Valderrama is exhibited at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Trained in Madrid and 
at the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts as well as in 
Cuban schools, this painter, who is prominent in 
artistic circles in Havana as Director of the 
Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes San Alejandro 
and a member of the Cuban National Academy, 
is known for conservative, soundly painted 
decorative compositions which reflect both Bar- 
bizonian and Impressionistic traditions. 
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Included in the exhibition is his painting 
Hard Soil, a Cuban agricultural scene which 
forms part of the mural decoration of the presi- 
dential palace at Havana. The competence of 
his line is shown in the able delineation of a 
Nude, and portraits of well known Cubans and 
Americans are displayed in the Washington 
showing 


DES MOINES: A BOUCHER 
AND OTHER WORKS 


HE piéce de résistance of a Christmas ex- 
hibition at the Des Moines Association of 
Fine Arts is a painting by Boucher, the Adoration 
of the Magi, lent by Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. 
which comes from the Doucet Collection. In a 
completely eighteenth century manner, the kings 
bow before the gracious Virgin who is seated in 
front of the ruins of a classical building which 
suddenly seems to have been transformed into 
a manger. Boucher was presented to Madame de 
Pompadour in the 1740's when she was Madame 
d’Etoilles, and he painted her portrait several 
times. For her Chateau at Bellevue he is known 
to have made many decorations, appropriate 
to the rooms in which they were placed: for her 
bedroom there was a Mythologie galante, for 
her bathroom a Toilet de Venus, and for her 
chapel religious paintings of which this is said 
to be one. As one can observe from the illustration, 
the upper corners of the painting have been 
rounded, undoubtedly to fit a Gothic architec- 
tural frame 
Also included in the show, in addition to a 
selection of paintings from the collection of the 
Association, are Disney drawings from Snow 
White and color prints of well known representa- 
tions of the Christmas story. 


NEW YORK: AN ART AUCTION 
BENEFIT DINNER 


pe the benefit of the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees and the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, the two leading organiza- 
tions carrying on a program of relief and rehabili- 
tation for refugees both here and abroad, rare 
and modern works of art including paintings, 
drawings, sculptures, old silver and other objects 
contributed by prominent collectors and artists 
in all parts of the country will be auctioned at a 
dinner at the Plaza Hotel on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 31. An exhibition of all the works of art con- 
tributed to the auction will be held at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, who have donated their facilities 
for the event, from January 29 to 31 inclusive. 
Chancellor Chase of New York University and 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach are the chairmen. 


MO NTCLAIR:PERSONALITIES 
OF THE THEATRE 


ROM David Garrick to Katharine Cornell, 

“Personalities of the Theatre” are shown in 
a portrait exhibition at the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum. Through the codperation of museums, gal- 
leries, private collectors and of the subjects them- 
selves, about forty-five paintings of actors and 
actresses have been assembled for the diverting 
exhibition in which the aim has been to represent 
the artist as well as his sitter, and from Sully to 
Speicher, they are here. 

Robert Edge Pine’s portrait of Garrick is the 
earliest portrait in the show, while histrionic his- 
tory is recalled by the images of Charles Kemble 
by Thomas Sully, Fanny Kemble and her Aunt, 
Mrs. Siddons by Henry Perronet Briggs, Edwin 
Forrest by Charles W. Wright, Maude Adams by 
Lydia Redmond, and Otis Skinner by George 
Luks. Great names of the theatre and of the art 
galleries are recalled by Alfred Stevens’ painting 
of Sarah Bernhardt, and Sargent’s Lawrence Bar- 
rett, while James Montgomery Flagg’s Ethel 
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LENT BY THE ARTIST TO THE MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM 


A “SELF PORTRAIT” BY THE DANCE MIME, ANGNA ENTERS 


Barrymore and Harry Davenport furnish what is really quite a lively con- 
trast to them in style 

Angna Enters reveals two of her many talents in her Self-Portrait, and 
other representations of modern Thespians by well known American artists 
include Fay Bainter by Robert Henri, Katharine Cornell as Candida by 
Speicher, a spirited Walter Hampden as Cyrano by Truman E. Fassett, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner as Empress Eugenie by Wayman Adams and Guy Péne du 
Bois’ Jeanne Eagles as Sadie Thompson. Wilfred G. de Glehn’s charming 
study of Ruth Draper and Joseph Cummings Chase’s Minnie Maddern Fisk: 
are among other works exhibited in this show which presents a novel idea 
in a thoroughly interesting manner 


The Stones of China 


(Continued from page o 


identified by the medium employed or by the mannerisms of the artists, a 
magnificent seated Bodhisattva takes its place among the Wei sculptures 
without provenience. This is generally the case with votive steles which can be 
removed from their native soil with much less damage than any other type ot 
stone monument. There are reasons to consider them the most welcome relics 
of their period. Many of them, for example, have well preserved inscriptions 
which not infrequently permit an exact dating. Thus they can be arranged 
in an almost uninterrupted sequence covering the 400 years from the first 
assured date to about 900 A.D., the time that this particular type of monu- 
ment disappeared. They proved most helpful in the establishment of a 
stylistic sequence as worked out by Sirén. Steles are also held in high esteem 
because the large slabs display all the varieties from high relief of truly sculp- 
tural character to the flat incisions on polished fields which show as much 
pictorial inspiration as those of the Han time. Small examples spell the gospel 
of Buddhism with the intimacy of a house shrine enchased occasionally by 
ancient polychrome. A stele of quite modest size bears an inscription 
which gives the date 521 and identifies the trinity as Buddhist. Without this 
specific statement one would be tempted to connect the strangely linear treat- 
ment of the folds with a group created for Taoist worship, thus illustrating 
the efforts of this popular religion to steal the thunder and incense of 
Buddha’s church by imitating its holy groups. The clasped hands of the cen- 
tral figure would also become a Taoist god rather than a Buddha. 

A square base and three large steles give evidence of the great artistic quali- 
ties so frequently attained by the humble anonymous carvers of the early 
sixth century while they at the same time give a sort of silent tribute to the 
modern engineers who could construct floors strong enough to hold them in 
the building in which the exhibition is housed. The earliest of these steles, 
dated 522, has been honored by four illustrations in Mrs. Davidson's article 
(figures 10 to 13). It is one of the few in which the carvings at the base and on 
the halo do not comply with the strict symmetry which prevails in most 
monuments of the kind. 

There is also an undated stele which deserves to be called the most beauti- 
ful and the most original in the exhibition (page 11, lower left). It is original, 
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not so much in its central trinity which fulfills its representational task in a 
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somewhat theatrical fashion while occupying less space than usual, but for the 
portion above. In the lower section the flat relief with its donors seated in 
pavilions and the row of standing officials show a type which occurs fre- 
quently; but above them the artist has felt free to show ideas of his own. The ; D e ike 
central figure of the upper portion is a man riding in air on a horse which is | od n Ss bitin 
supported by a pair of flying angels, and one realizes that the story told is 
that of The Great Departure: Siddhartha, the prince, leaves the well guarded 
palace and the city of Kapilavastu to set out upon his religious career. But 
in the orthodox legend Brahma and Indra appear at the hoofs of the steed to 7 
dampen the noise of its steps—here they are replaced by common angels who p A | N . | (, 
float through the air with their long sleeves and trains moved by the action 
lhe prince can hardly use the whip which he holds erect. Even more original 
than the figures is the city with all of its doors locked, leaving to the fugitive 
only the air as a means of escape. It is just at the base of the scene that build- by 
ings are shown in a normal position with trees flanking the central entrance 
and unmanned lances showing over the balustrade. At the top, a central roof 
and side pavilions shelter a scalloped border and curtains which rustle to the | . 
sides of the opened stage. Then the walls seen in birds-eye-view become a A ¢ kK S S A N 1) R () 
framing and undulating garland with buildings in profile superimposed on i 
the walls like studs. No Chinese artist has ever taken more liberty with a i 
Buddhist theme. i 
Nothing is more attractive in the Buddhist art of China than its second HI M A G N A S C () 
style (circa 550-618) in its best examples. Its most famous group, the caves of 
the T’ien lung shan in Shansi Province, were not known until rather late, but | 
they were quickly mutilated. The flat relief of a tall Bodhisattva clad in a 
veiling garment combines the newly achieved portliness of the body with the 
linear construction of folds inherited from the preceding style. 
Characteristic sculptures in full round were produced in the white marble 
of the Northern provinces, mainly Chili. Such a Bodhisattva is placed against 
a large leaf-shaped halo to form a stele (page 10, lower right). Never before 
was any Chinese body modelled with greater care, nor was there ever more i 
restraint in the use of ornamental details. Three standing Bodhisattvas in 1 
full round (two of them a pair, and all from the same hand) equal the stele | 
in balance and in technical perfection. The same holy figure, seated on a lotus, 
and covered with a heavy load of polychrome and gilding was illustrated in 
the 1939 Art News ANNUAL. 11 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
Stones from the T'ang period (618-906) dominate the exhibit. Some come 
from caves that provided examples tor the preceding periods. A magnificent 
torso from T’ien Lung shan has the “S” curve which suggested to so many 
Writers a comparison between T'ang sculpture and the French Gothic. Among 
the specimens representing Lung men, the relief of a flying angel permits a 
revealing comparison with the same subject treated there shortly before 550 
\ guardian king in fuil round from the neighborhood of the famous caves 
displays the vigorous action that betits such figures. A rather flat lion from 
the entrance of one of the Lung men grottoes ranks among the documents of 
the show which have artistic as well as historical importance (illustrated on 
the cover of this issue). His companion is one of the most publicized sculp- 
tures of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City. A direct de- 
scendant of the grotesque forerunners of the fifth and sixth century, he wears 
a jingle bell, sits at attention, and, like a tame dog, he holds a chain in his 
mouth, while there is no real menace to his raised paw. The T'ang period 
permits such playfulness as a side line, but one can foresee here the time that 
it became the leading trend. 


Among the finest specimens of T'ang sculpture known, are two low lintels, 
each one on three block-like feet. One of these lintel shaped objects (illus- 
trated on page 10, upper left) is at the same time of the greatest importance 
for enriching our knowledge of the material culture of the period since it sur- 
vived with a pair of superimposed panels and with three side walls which 
make it a complete piece of funerary furniture. Until now unrecorded in any 
publication, it is called a bed in the catalogue. It may plausibly be explained 
as a low table on which were deposited those presents to the dead which 
required space for display. The complete object at Loo’s explains such other 
pairs of house-shaped panels as the stone ones in the Cologne Museum of 
Far Eastern Art and a pottery one in the Art Institute of Chicago. The set 
in Germany has figures characterized by their costume as people from Turke- 
stan, and like figures also appear on square slabs, two of which are in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and one which is in the Louvre. It has long been 
recognized that they originally formed parts of one object: now they can be 
identified as the incomplete side walls of a similar bed, the frontal lintel and 
two other lateral bands of which stand in the Freer Gallery in Washington. 
lhe documentary importance of the Loo bed is not exhausted by the recon- 
struction of similar pieces of grave furniture, for the three side walls with 
their intricate scenes illustrating stories of filial piety help to authenticate 
two magnificent coffin panels in Kansas City. The later ones are to be dated 
around 550, but their incisions indicate that chisel and burin could compete 
with miniature painting throughout the periods of Buddhist sculptural pro- 
duction leading to a climax during the T’ang time 

The display ends rather inconspicuously with a single stone from the Sung 
period (960-1279). This full round statue of a monk is done with disarming 
intimacy and a good sense of humor in the fat face, the inquisitive look of 
the small eyes and the unctuous gesture of the hands, common to ecclesiastics 
of all faiths. 

Thus ends the creative spirit of Chinese art as manifested in stone sculp- 
ture. This sweeping statement does not apply to such other branches of art as 
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painting, porcelain and textiles. It should be understood that in China, as in 
the West, the emphasis shifts, in various periods, from productivity in one 
medium to another 

Messrs. Loo & Company ought to be credited for unselfish effort in assem 
bling monuments that many like to admire but only a few are able to own 
and it should be noted that there is no compromise in this show, that it does 
not include a single example of the cheap and all too pleasing knick-knacks 
produced in stone during the later periods in China 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from pare 13 


[he easel paintings are less interesting, but Lady Godiva is original in 
Miss Greenwood's treatment of a traditional theme, and in general these 
works exhibit the same sense of balance in structure as do the murals. She is 
one of the American artists—there are several—who have worked with the 
Mexican school so long and so intensely that they have become assimilated 
with it, and participated in the boundless enthusiasm for art which has swept 
the country since its revolution i i 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FIVE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


HE fourth anniversary exhibition at the Vendome Galleries yields sev- 
cL eral paintings which catch the eye. Hans Mueller presents two scenes ol 
the city, one of them using the arched shape of the elevated to advantage to 
weight its pattern, and the other a breezy and gay watercolor, painted with 
a light touch. Another attractive painting is Nils Strom’s view of the city 
It too gains its effect by reason of a suggestive casual stroke, delicacy of line 
being its chiet charm. Rose Klous shows a grey snowy painting notable for its 
mood, the old house with its bygone grandeur contributing a note of gloom 


I THE Morton Galleries Gladys Fitch shows paintings whose theme is 
A the barns of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut. These farm 
buildings have tempted a number of American artists, and in their solid 
shapes and firm structural arrangements they make admirable subject mat- 
ter for the painter who is particularly interested in pattern. Mrs. Fitch has 
succeeded in Plateau in organizing the elements of her design with the contour 
of the landscape, and in Harding's New Silo she incorporates one of the 
geometrical shapes which lend themselves with special ease to such composi 
tion. Her interest in color is subordinated to that of light. Gardiners’ Granite 
Quarry is organized so that the pattern is thrown into relief by her handling 
of the light which illumines the rugged forms, and she has integrated her 
material with skill and charm 


ATERCOLORS of flowers by Erica von Kager at the Studio Guild 
\ \ are so carefully studied and painted that they might serve as botan- 
ical documents. The artist has a nice color sense and the placing of each 
specimen upon her paper is attained so that space is well ordered. Both 
Aconite and Chrysanthemums are beautifully handled both in the truth of 
their color and in the appreciation of delicacy in their forms 
Margaret Cooper is showing a large group of her paintings in two of the 
galleries’ rooms. The houses of New England in a glow of autumn leaves, and 
flanked by snug barns and ample silos, intrigue this artist, and her interpre- 
tations are honest direct statements of what she sees. There is considerable 
monotony for the spectator, however, in the exact duplication of scale and 
the similarity of subject which marks this group. The paintings of Florida 
emphasize the note of resort life in winter rather than aesthetic values, but 
there is an agreeable homely atmosphere in some of the New England scenes 
such as Barnyard, and one feels that this artist could accomplish more than 
she does in Flamingo Bungalow if she would go further below the surface 


HE ten*American artists participating in an exhibition of that name 
£ ye the Bafbizon-Plaza Art Gallery have not the community of ideals 
or of style that united The Ten American Artists of forty years ago. Those 
artists, of whom only Frank Benson is now living, had discrimination and a 
love of beauty. Among the ten who less auspiciously are now showing, the 
observer has to do considerable carding of the wool—after which the painters 
left can be sorted out to include Ormond MacMullen, for his watercolor 
Columbus Circle After Shower, Norman Rudolph, for his two watercolors ot 
downtown Manhattan, Jay Weaver, for his clear, uncompromising statement 
in oil, Connecticut River, and Sidney Wiggins, for his Street Scene, Ronda, 
Spain. 


LEANOR DE LAITTRE of Minneapolis, exhibiting now at Con- 

“zg temporary Arts, makes interesting arrangements of objects in her 
highly prepared canvases. So interesting are they that one is tempted to mix 
one’s metaphors, or rather bracket two opposites, and call hers the art of 
Surrealist abstraction. For her objects are clearly recognizable, like the two 
yachts in Pleasure Boats, only she paints them in the style of finely indented 
pigment that Klee uses. Here and there, as in Floating Triangles, the work 
of another abstractionist, that of Katherine Dreier, is recalled. In Chimney 
Tops, which looks much like a row of kitchen cutlery with wooden handles. 
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De Laittre has again followed the plan of simplification. Sailboats in Harbor 
gives the most adequate picture of her decorative ability. One is sure that this 
artist has got something there and will convey it more successfully and less 
thinly as she matures 
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\ question brought to light in the assembling of this exhibition is whether 
our most far-seeing twentieth century architects, such as Le Corbusier, are 
growing completely away from the intellectual exercise of elaborate architec- 


tural renderings which proved the delight of the entire Renaissance tradition 
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t lf this is true, as seems evident in this exhibition, we would seem very 
definitely to have completed the Renaissance cycle and to be face to face 
with an important new architectural style, of which some of our artists as 
well as our architects are fully aware 
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ry WE afternoons of January to and 11, following exhibition from Janu- 

ary 6, a choice, varied collection of books will be dispersed by public sale 
io at the Parke-Bernet Galleries comprising library sets from the collection of 
Percy R. Pyne, 2nd, first editions collected by Jacques Wallach, selections 
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The splendid Romney portrait 


and 13, foll January 7 


is a three-quarter length of George, first 
commander in chief at Quebec after Wolfe’s death and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 1767-1772, painted in middle life wearing scarlet 
uniform coat and carrying a sword, his strong handsome features somewhat 
softened by his years. The Hoppner portrait in the sale is a half length of 
a celebrated English beauty, Lady Almeria Carpenter, with dark eyes and 
the fine head poised on the full throat bared in a low cut 
she sat also to Romney 


Marquis | ownshend 


generous mouth 
white gown and Reynolds and figured extensively, 
in the memoirs of her time 


Sir Thomas Lawrence is represented with a three-quarter length portrait 


of H. R. H. the Duke of York, second and probably favorite son of George 
l11, in scarlet coat resplendent with collars of the Bath and the Garter. The 
Benjamin West portrait is an interesting family group of three figures, 
namely, Robert Auriol Hay-Hammond, eldest son of the Archbishop of York 
and nephew of Thomas, oth Earl of Kinnoull, whom he succeeded, with his 
younger brother and sister, before a landscape background with a Grecian 
temple on a high hill; this Archbishop of York was West’s most influential 
patron in London and procured his introduction to George III. The sale 
includes also fine fox hunting and other British sporting paintings by such 
masters of this genre as the elder Wolstenholme and John Sartorius, a pair 
of Venetian harbor scenes by the Italian painter Marieschi, and several other 
paintings. 

lhe furniture of the sale is representative of the best standards in design 
and craftsmanship of the William and Mary, Queen Anne, and Georgian 
periods. Among the tables there is a Chippendale mahogany tripod table 
covered with various motives in tasteful harmony: the edge with juxtaposed 
dolphins flanking scallop shells, the rounded pillar with Gothic tracery 
motive, the cabriole tripod with scale ornament, acanthus scrolls, and shells 
the feet dolphin carved. Most important of the chairs is a pair of Georgian 
mahogany armchairs covered in floral needlepoint with powder blue ground, 
the arm supports carved with plantain leaves, the cabriole legs acanthus- 
carved and ending in lion paw feet. William and Mary and Queen Anne fur- 
niture includes inlaid “oyster” walnut chests of drawers and cabinets and an 
armchair covered in petit point. Among the decorations there is a Sheraton 
inlaid satinwood balloon clock by Haley of London, circa 1800, and a pair 
of miniature terrestrial and celestial table globes 

\ K’ang hi ox blood red porcelain vase, richly mottled, is one of the most 
valuable items in the sale, and of further note are Lenox armorial place 
plates, Minton service plates with pate sur pate medallions, Chelsea and 
Worcester table China of fine quality. The Georgian and other silver and 
Sheffield plate includes candlesticks, entree dishes, trays, and a handsome 
heavy salver. There are also some etchings and engravings. A group of Orien- 
tal rugs features a Kirman floral carpet in fawn, blue, and crimson and a 
Persian cypress carpet mainly in red and greenish blue. Other oriental rugs 
include two Herat animal and bird carpets woven in soft colors on a black 
ground, a Kirman medallion, and a Ghiordes carpet. 
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GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
ACA, 52 W.8 Weinstock; Tworkov: Paintings, to Jan. 15 
Ackermann, 50 k. 3; Old t& Modern Sporting China to Jan. 18 
American Salon, 110 k. 50 Christmas Show: Paintigs, to Jan. 13 
American Place, 509 Madison Marin: Paintings, to Jan. 17 
Arden, 460 Park Lmerican Sculptors: Drawings, Jan. 9-27 
Argent, 42 W. 5 Natl Assn Women Paints Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Artists’, 33 W.8 Wvron Lechay: Painting Jan. 9-20 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Lewis Daniel: Paintings, Jan. 8-22 
A W.A., 333 W. 57 Vembs Group Show: Paintings, Jan. 1o-Feb. 2 
Babcock. 35 | 3 {merican \IX Century Paintings, to Feb l 
sarbizon Plaza, 1o1 W. 58 {merican Paintings to Jan. 15 
Bignou, 32 EF. 5 R. Dufy: Paintings, to Jan. 12 
Bland, 45 k:. 57 {merican NIX Century Portraits, to Jan. 16 
Bonestell, 100 bE. 57 Grace Greenwood; Paintings, to Jan. 13 
Boyer, 69 k. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 1 
Brooklyn Museum Color Lithographs, to Feb. 4 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Vax Beckmann: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Femmes et Fleurs’: Paintings, to Jan. 13 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Eleanor de Laittre: Paintings, to Jan. 13 
Decorators, 745 Fifth Screen and Mural Exhibition, Jan. 8-Feb. 5 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 Hoskins: Paintings; C. Nielsen: Sculpture, to Jan. 15 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Vf. Siporin: Paintings, to Jan. 20 
Durlacher, 11 kb. 5 Vagnasco; Paintings, Jan. 9-Feb. 3 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 French NIX Century Paimtings, to Jan. 13 
Eighth Street, 52 W. 8 G. Reddington: Paintings, Jan. 7-20 
Eggleston, 101 W. 57 Jerome Dewitt: Paintings, to Jan. 19 
lerargil 63 E. 57 Robert AMlover: Paintings, to Jan. 14 

van Loon: Illustrations, Jan. 8-21 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Robert Ryland: Paintings, Jan. 8-20 
Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 Maurice Sterne: Murals, to Jan. 15 
French Art, 51 E. 57 ..French Impressionist; Paintings, to Jan. 13 
Grand Central 
15 Vanderbilt Society of American Etchers: Prints, Jan. 9-27 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham. .Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 16 
Grant, 175 Macdougal {nnual Print Show, Jan. 8-22 
Guggenheim, 24 E. 54 ca 1bstract Paintings, to Feb. 16 
| Hammer, 682 Fifth var Fabergé Collection: Jade, to Feb. 1 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Early American Prints, to Jan. 31 
Harriman, 63 FE. 57 Jo Cantine; O. A. Renne: Paintings, to Jan. 20 
International Studio, 15 E. 57. Hearst Collection, to Jan. 13 
Keppel, 71 E. 37 \V to XVIII Century Engravings, to Jan. 16 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 Eugene Higgins: Paintings, to Feb. 1 
Stephens Wright: Drawings, to Feb. 1 
Knoedler, 14 k. 57 David and Ingres: Paintings, Jan. 8-27 
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Museum of Costume Art, Rockefeller Center..American Dress, to Jan. 31 
Neumann-Willard 

543 Madison Rothko; Gromaire; Solman: Paintings, Jan. 8-31 
New School, 06/W. 12 Rolf Tietgens: Photographs, to Jan. 17 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 Kk. Van Levden: Paintings, to Jan. 2 
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Passedoit, 121 E. 57 Collective Sculpture, Paintings, to Jan. 13 
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Rehn, 083 Fifth John Carroll: Paintings, to Jan. 20 
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